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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Me 


There is a report from Madrid that the Institute 
of Social Reforms at a meeting in the fall, after a 
heated discussion, decided by thirteen votes against 
eight to prohibit Sunday bullfights. Mrs. Rebert 
Goelet has her name conspicuous in the Sunday 
American among a list of fashionable and titled 
men and women who attended a bullfight in Portu- 
gal and called it one of the ‘great social events 
of the season.” 


Mrs. E. Irene Rood, who is a representative of 
the American Humane Association, and a most 
earnest and successful organizer, has been in 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, organizing a humane 
society. A board of directors and officers were 
elected and the society will soon begin work. 
Mrs. Rood went on to Bluefield to organize a local 
society and later is going to Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, to work during the meeting of the state 
legislature for the passage of bills relating to the 
work of the national society. 


Were the work of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation better known, doubtless some of the million- 
aires of the country would be glad to aid it in or- 
ganizing new humane societies, encouraging weak 
societies, getting improved laws, and fighting the 
A few 


thousand dollars would aid greatly in carrying out 


evils attendant upon the cattle industry. 


the excellent plans of work formed at the annual 
The president, Dr. A. 
Leffingwell of Aurora, New York, the treasurer, 


Mr. Alfred Millard, Ona Nebraska, and the 
secretary, Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Wyncote, Penn- 


meeting last November. 


sylvania, are all names that are widely known in 
humane work. 


Miss Cecilia Ritter, the efficient secretary of the 
Ohio Humane Society at Cincinnati, reports that 
there are only eleven counties in the state where 
there is not a humane officer established, either as 
agent of a branch society or of a county society. 
There are about sixty-one humane societies in the 
state. 


Toledo, Ohio, has one of the most active humane 


societies in the state. The Hon. James M. Brown, 
just retired from the position of president of the i 
American Humane Association, is an untiring 
worker, and has long given much time, strength = 
and money to the cause of suffering children and eee 
animals in his own city and state and all over the = 


country. Has eo eee 


In the report of the Church Society for the Pro- — 
motion of Kindness to Animals, which was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting at the house of Lord ¢ 
Brassey, 24 Park Lane, W., London, twenty-four 
reasons are given why we should treat humanely 
the animals we have control over. “Itwouldbewell 
if all churches had such a society governed by % 
such rules of conduct. -Among other good things — 
they have done is the following memorial drawn 


“Head lee 
Sere (ees 


up for presentation to the government:  » eee 

‘¢Tn the course of a long sea voyage the suffer-_ Pe. 
ings of animals, and especially of long-horned ee 
animals, are intense and continuous. Animals — plies 
suffer torment from the unaccustomed motion of me 
the ship, they are often trampled underfoot ands ae 
gored by:the horns of other animals, and they are fee 
sometimes brutally ill-treated by their keepers, ; ence 
many of whom have had no experience in the Baie 


management of animals on board ship. You are 

therefore asked to give no further facilities for the __ 

conveying of live cattle long distances by sea.” ee 
In some of the ships that go out from harborsin 

East Boston and Charlestown an eyewitness has 

seen an amount of suffering greater than words 

can convey. Sheep are packed in like sardines in 


a box, so that they cannot lie down through the “Se 


whole voyage without being trampled to death 4/ee 
Many of them die, and the ‘misery they endure, = 
even under the best of conditions, is great. How f. 
long shall these cruelties be permitted to goon? — “he 
The Paterson, N. J., Press tells a revolting story it, 
of the condition of sheep that were unloaded from as =) 


trains in that city. Many were too lame to walk ol 


and had to be carted away; several were terribly 
torn by being trampled on. They had stood all Ane 
night in the car after arrival without food. In a 
every state where stock are carried out or brought _ Ne 
in such cruelties become common occurrences, ie 
unless agents from humane societies are constantly an 
on hand and are ready to prosecute. The condi- © cine 
tion of cattle, calves and sheep during transporta- ae 
tion from Maine and New Hampshire and from — Pek * 


_ the West to the yards in Somerville, Watertown 

and Brighton should be observed carefully by 

ie those who are interested in humane work. In 

: : _ Cincinnati the shippers of a large load of turkeys 

| shut the birds up without ventilation, and on their 

arrival the next day at their destination one hundred 

| and five turkeys were dead, and others’ were] in 
almost a dying condition. 


rs 

It is not so much that men and women are indif- 
_ ferent to the sufferings of our fourfooted friends as 
that they are not willing to hear about their suffer- 
ing, and therefore do not realize it in all its hor- 
rors. ‘*Don’t tell me,” some persons say, and 
: es _ **T can’t read about such things,” others say; but 
___—-_—s if they would listen and read and find out exactly 
__-___what is going on in relation to these creatures who 
_~___ are entirely at man’s mercy more would be done 
eon at igs‘ to relieve so much suffering and to advance hu- 
Poet mane education. Compared to what is done for 
-_ men; women and children it is as one dollar to a 
; million dollars, the money given to help the 
____—sWeary struggle against neglect and cruelty. Yet 
__ kindness and consideration for the lower animals 
is the foundation of all kindness, and of justice 
¢ 1 which is greater than kindness. Injustice to man 

or beast is cruelty. mo ie 


_  —s New-Year’s Greeting 


From the Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends,— 
A Happy New Year to all readers of this little 


magazine, and a suggestion that you can make the. 


new year happier to the editor by sending in each 
a new subscriber. The price is small. Fifty 
cents a year is not much to spend to help along 
the cause of friendless animals and to advance 
-———s knowledge which may lead to their better treat- 
ment. The bound volumes of past numbers are 
very attractive, and valuable books to place in 
reading rooms and libraries. For $1.25 a volume 
consisting of twelve numbers can be handsomely 
bound in dark or light green or in red. 
having old numbers in good condition, and not 


* 


Any one 


wishing to make use of them, may send them to 
. 51 Carver street, as requests are coming in fre- 
quently for back numbers, or we will get volumes 
bound for our subscribers if they will send the 
papers and $1.25. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


DANDY. 


A lost dog restored to his owner. 


Tip’s Memoirs 


I am angld dog, my name is Tip. I understand 
some words, though I cannot read. My master 
has taught me to speak when he gives the word, 
and he commands me now to tell briefly the story 
of my life. 

I cannot write but I can bow-wow, and so I 
speak this to a stenographer who understands my 
doggerel. I came from one of the first families of 
Boston; Ex-Mayor Curtis gave me when a little 
puppy to my master, a brother lawyer living in 
Melrose, where I was brought up. That was the 
year when the late General Harrison was elected 
President of the United States. I am called Tip, 
not, as some think, because the ends of my feet, 
nose and tail are tipped with white, but because I 
was named Tippecanoe, the nickname given to 
the grandfather of General Harrison from one of 
his famous battles. 

I was educated at home, and not sent to any 
school. My master, being very busy, could not 
spend much time in instructing me. I have 
learned a few things, and could have learned much 
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more. I do many tricks that common dogs do, 
such as sitting up, shaking hands, sneezing, walk- 
ing erect, rolling over and back again when they 
ask me. He taught me to sing, and when they 
invite me and mark time I sing ‘‘I Want to be an 
Pinger. etc. bute) always notice, as Artemus 


Ward says, ‘*Folks are saddest when I sing.” 


I used to go daily to my master’s office in Bos- 
ton, and he instructed me to carry his bag and 
whatever parcels he might have, so that I used to 
go through the streets carrying all at once in my 
mouth his bag, umbrella and the morning news- 
paper. At first I would drop the bag, but my 
master taught me that it was wrong to do this. 
When I dropped my bag he would take and carry 
then when 
I got home he would not repay me, as usually, with 
a lump of sugar. 


it himself and not let me have it again; 


I soon learned not to drop the 
bag until I got into the dining room and was given 
my sweet reward. Sometimes I lost my master 
coming from the station, but I was always faithful 
and carried his bag and parcels to the office before 
he arrived. Iknew where | lived, and going home 
on the cars I always arose when I heard the brake- 
man call out Melrose. 


I have frequently carried the stars and stripes on 


Decoration Day, marching with my master, who is 
an old soldier. 

Some years ago he took me into court as a wit- 
ness ina celebrated dog case. He wanted to prove 


by me some necessary fact, but when the judge who 


presided at the trial saw me he asked, ‘‘What’s 
that dog in court for?” 
to be used as a witness, in stern, judicial tones he 
said, ‘‘This is no place for dogs,” and ordered me 
out of the court. JI was young and handsome then, 
arrayed with a nice ribbon in my collar, and I went 
out of the courtroom very crestfallen. I heard 
afterwards that when my master addressed the 


jury, being touched by the indignity placed upon 


me, he spoke very feelingly about dogs; he told 


how true and faithful they were, how all his life 
he had loved dogs, that they had been his constant 


And when told that I was — 


companions in the field and at home, that they had | 


slept by his bedside and: always welcomed his re- 
Friends and relatives he had learned were 
sometimes selfish, indifferent and unkind, but no 
dog had ever proved faithless to him. He further 
said that while most dogs were kind and gentle, 
there were dogs like men, mere brutes and say- 
ages ; 
men and not left to bite and destroy; if they did, 
those who keep them must pay the damages. 
occasion and my treatment so inspired him that he 


turn. 


won an unusually large verdict for his client. 
credited part of it to me. 

My master has talked to me so much that I know 
a great many words. I know the names of all the 
family, and go toeachasI am directed. When my 
master has gone away without me and Ihave heard 


them say, ‘‘Shut Tip up in the stable,” I have 


made for the door and run away until my master 
came home again. 
master say, ‘I guess Ill wash Tip.” 
like to be washed, I ran out and around the square. 


As I was going by the house the second time, my 


master came to the door and said, ‘*I wouldn’t run 
away Tip; you had better come in and be washed.” 
I was ashamed and repented, he is so kind; I at 
once dropped my tail, followed him to the tub, and 
submitted humbly to the washing. 

"I have a new master now. I was given to a 
nice young boy in Brookline, named Lowell, who 
fell in love with me. I visit my old master occa- 
sionally and am always glad to see him. 
other day they wanted me to play a part in theatri- 
cals in Brookline, so my young master loaned me 


that such dogs should be confined like bad 
The | 


He. 


A short time ago I heard my ~ 
As I don’t 


The 


to the company. I walked on the stage with the 
troupe and afterwards took part in the play. I 


they had only known about me I could have done 


a great many things to add to the play, and I 
might have had a recall before the curtain. 
I hope the song I sing will be granted me some 


_day, that when I can’t stay here any longer I may 


_ the golden streets. 


? 


enter the heavenly city and follow my master along 
Perhaps I may then have what 
Martin Luther promised his dog—a little golden 
tail. 

I would like to tell you about my friend Count, 
a young Caniche noble that my master brought 


from Paris, but I will let him speak for himself.— 
_ Tippecanoe. 


P. S. I sent this story to a very correct youth- 
ful paper, and they returned it to me with the 


_ regular printed complimentary declination, adding 
that ‘*they never printed anything where animals 


talk.” JI have heard my master read in a big book 
about Balaam’s ass talking and from “sop’s Fables 


and Kipling’s Jungle Stories. I think we dogs 


oftentimes speak more sensibly than some men.— 


Tip. 


Note by Tip’s Master , 

Poor Tip is dead. The pure mountain air of 
Berkshire Hills, where he was taken, failed to re- 
vive him, and he died beloved and mourned by all 
who knew him. I hope to see him again. He 
must be somewhere waiting for me.—Colonel F. 


-S. Hesseltine. 


The Story of Hobo 

Hobo, the white bull terrier, whose story and 
photograph appeared in the Boston Globe, and 
about whom a little account was given in our last 
issue, is making history. He was six weeks on 
Boston Common before any one could secure him 
and bring him to the League, and he had a ghastly 
wound on his neck when he was there. He en- 
tered the League doors October 3 and was there 
about two months. 

Many visitors came in pursuit of dogs, but 
Hobo’s scarred neck and his propensity to fight 
other dogs made them hesitate to take him. One 
day, however, what appeared to be an exceptional 
chance offered, and Hobo was led off to take the 
train to a country place about fifteen miles out of 
Boston. As he passed through the door he turned 
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HOBO. 


his head and gave the president of the League one 
look that haunted her, literally, night and day, it 
seemed so full of regret and reproach. 

A very natural anxiety to hear how Hobo took 
to his new surroundings and how he suited his 
new master prevailed all through the League. 
The man who took him promised to write within 
a week, and every day the question was passed 
around, *‘Anything heard from Hobo?” Then 


the president got very uneasy, and one afternoon 


mailed a courteous letter to the new owner of 
Hobo. If she had but known it, while she was 
dictating the letter, Hobo, homesick and eager, 
was pursuing his way back through country and 
city roads to the home where he had been ten- 
derly cared for, perhaps the only home he had 
ever known in which affection and sywpathy as 
well as food had been meted out to him. For 
early the next morning when Mr. Macdonald 
came to the back gate of the kennel yards, a gate 
through which the men pass to and from their 
work, a large white dog leaped out of the little 
alleyway and jumped up on him in frantic joy. 
Mr. Macdonald could not at first believe that it 
was Hobo, for large white bull terriers are not 
uncommon in our city, but he opened the gate, 
John the assistant was there, and Hobo, crazy 
with joy, jumped from one man to the other, the 
men exclaiming in amazement, ‘' It is Hobo!” 
Then Hobo ran upstairs—rushed would be 
more correct—to the door of his own room, a 
large, pleasant room he had had sole use of in 
the cottage, but alas! another dog had been put 
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in there, and Hobo was placed in an equally good 
room where he howled and barked until, his 
meaning being made clear as words, the strange 
dog was removed and Hobo’s own room restored 
to him. 

Then, and not until then, did Hobo settle him- 
self down to eat his prenieract and his ravenous 
hunger gave proof that it was the first meal he 
had tasted for many hours, perhaps for days. 
For aught we know he may have been several 
days looking for the League home, and may 
have waited all night outside the gate to be 
let in. . 


Hobo is still with us. He still occupies a 


whole room and a whole large yard to himself. 
Sometimes Mr. Macdonald takes him out on the 
street for a walk, but he seems contented and 
happy, though lately he has developed a sense of 
_ ownership of the yards and barks at men and boys 
whom he considers intruders. 


A Bright Parrot 


is twenty-three years old, and has a 
which, you will be glad 
to hear, contains not one ‘‘ swear word,”’ and, as 


Harry’ 


most unusual vocabulary, 


‘that is talking, and it is intensely interesting t 


_ old goose.” 


him in his own particular ‘* sanctum,” which 
tains his babies: If he is in another room. a 


he will fly as rapidly as possible to the “ 
ground ” and it is then he will ‘* show his bill.” 

His voice has a most human quality, so t 
often it deceives one into thinking it is a pers 


hear him say, first soprano, then alto, then bass 


he will not say ‘‘b-o-y, boy.” Harry imita 
the different barks of dogs, mews like a c 
whistles a number of tunes, and it is laughable to 
“hear him say, in such a droll way, ‘‘ Harry, y 
When he is placed on a platter on h: 
back, he prepares himself to be ‘* served,” foldin; 
his wings close to his body and bringing his claw 
together, with such a funny look out of his bea 
eyes as much as to say, ‘¢There, don’t yo 
think I would make a pretty dish?” He is a pr 
bird, with one shade of silver gray all over 
body, and his tail feathers are a beautiful coral 
When his master takes a whip and holds it ov r 
him and says, ‘‘What ate we going to do 
Harry replies quickly, “ Spank.” Isn’t that ants 
ing? His stand is always taken to the table wher 


each one athena the table, helping rinawele! daintil 
to Whatever happens & tee his fancy. Bu 


he throws it on,the floor, and that,” said ik mistress, 
a neat housekeeper, ‘¢ does not do my floor any : 
good, you know.” iat Sa 

When I was going, he remarked, with evident 
‘¢Going to Boston?’ Good' Dye and 
kissed me very prettily as he repeated, 5 ‘Good 
by—going to Boston? ”’ ea 

I have seen parrots and parrots, but I do not ‘ 
member of one with such a human vores nor 


curiosity, 


he really seemed to ‘* know his place.” 

I hope I have not tired you, but Harry certain 
interested me, and, as I was given his picture, - 
thought you might fancy it, and so I have writt 


Dorothea M. Myers. ‘Cae 


+a 
: 


you about him. — 
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3 HUMANE 
ad EDUCATION ™ 


Character Building 


Often lessons of cruelty are given to the baby — 


when the mother would be horrified could she 
see the result of that'careless lesson. Almost the 
first thing one gives a baby boy to play with is a 
string tied to a chair, and a whip, with the ad- 
monition, ‘‘ Now whip the horsey and make it go.” 
The first lesson to that child about a horse is to 
whip it. Who has not seen a child with his 
_ hobby horse whipping and slashing and shouting 
to it until he works himself up into a perfect fury? 
In play, of course, but the child’s imagination is 
strong and the play is for the moment real. He 
becomes fairly tired out with the violence of his 
play emotions and is irritable to a more or less 


__ degree, dependent upon the vividness of his imagi- 


“nation. Meanwhile the mother sits placidly by, 
not realizing that the first lesson in violence and 
lack of self-control, in cruelty to the supposed 
horse in allowing one’s self to *‘ fly into a temper ” 
as the saying is, is being taught that child. 
When the boy is a little older and in playing 
with his companions or his animals flies into a 
passion and beats them, shouting and screaming 
_his anger, the mortified mother wonders ‘‘. where 
Yet she has 
deliberately, through ignorance, trained him that 
way. 


he got such an awful disposition.” 


If, on the other hand, the mother will take time 
to start the play with her boy, ‘* Now let us make 
‘a nice stable for horsey,” and turn over some 
chairs to make a stall, give him a pail or box for 
horsey’s imaginary oats, let him have an old brush 
and comb that horsey may be groomed, tell him 
about the horse, that it must have food and water 
three times a day, that it must have a soft bed to 
sleep upon, anything that she can tell about the 
horse that will cause her boy to feel for it love and 
protecting care, she will instruct and make him 
happy. Give him a string to make a_ harness, 
help him to finally adjust it and start out for his 
ride. Ignore the whip, make him feel the horse 
is willing to do the work for the asking, and the 
boy is placed at the beginning of his life in 


the right relationship to the animal he afterward 
may own. The grooming and caretaking are 
drawing out the love-nature of the boy and he is 
happier in consequence. He loves his horse, it is 


real to him. 


I called upon a mother one day, and as we sat 
talking her little two-year-old boy was playing with, 
or rather teasing a kitten. He would pull its ears, 
and lift it by its tail and drag it around by one leg. 
To the kitten’s agonized wails he would respond 
by slapping it. I could not helpbut remonstrate with 
the mother. 
don’t care, it amuses Freddy!” ‘‘But the effect on 
‘¢ Oh, he is so little, it won’t 
make any difference,” was her reply. 


‘¢ Oh,” she answered carelessly, “I 


him?” I queried. 
Several 
years after I called there again. Freddy was 
now a schoolboy and on/the floor sat his baby 
sister. ‘* I don’t know what to do with Freddy,” 
complained the niother to ‘me, ‘‘I can’t leave 
him alone a minute with baby. He pinches and 
bites her and isso brutal that I’m afraid he may 
injure her. Heseems to enjoy hearing her cry.” 
I wanted to answer her, ‘* Never mind, it amuses 
Freddy.” 
in selfishness, in cruelty, in disregard for the rights 
She did not know it, but the results, as 
far as the boy was concerned, were just the same 


as if she had gone deliberately to work to ruin 


Now that woman had trained her boy 


of others. 
her boy. Ignorance in that case was a crime. 


A man would never be in the frame of mind 
that would prompt him to send his old mother to 
the poorhouse, except by years of selfishness and 
cruelty. The carelessness that ignores those traits 
in a child may prove a boomerang and bring the 
anguish back upon the mother. ‘‘As you sow, so 
shall you reap,” was never more applicable than in 
the building of the character of your child. There 
is nothing in the whole wide world that is of so 
much importance to you as the kind of a man or 
woman your child will become. Your entire 
future happiness is inseparably wrapped up in 
your children; then for your own sake, I beg, 
take the time to carefully implant lessons of kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness for others, courtesy and honor. 
—From Child Culture ‘Study, Leaflet No. 5, by 
Helen Wells, Chairman Committee on Moral 


Training, New York State. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


There is but little if any improvement in the 
care of cattle and sheep in transportation, and this 
is something that should be kept before the mind 
of the public until such a strong current of disap- 
proval sets in concerning the suffering of the ani- 
mals used for food that ranch owners and shippers 
will be forced to do something to improve the 
From the New York Tribune 
of December 31 we take the following: 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, is chief 
among those who have taken up the fight for the 
Last 
winter, while her company was on the road, she 


present conditions. 


better protection of animals in shipment. 
travelled through many western states. Her car 
was side-tracked time and again at lonely stations, 
giving her an opportunity to see the condition of 
She found not only 
frequent violations of the law, but that even if the 
law had been carried out to the letter the cattle 
would not have been properly cared for. : 

‘‘ Tt seems incredible that human beings should 
inflict such cruelty on dumb brutes as I saw,” 
said Mrs. Fiske. ‘* The worst case that came 
under my personal observation was at a little sta- 
The night was bitter cold and 
a stock train was stalled on the siding. 


cattle on side-tracked trains. 


tion near Detroit. 
In one 
car we found that every animal had died from 
exposure. Again and again, west of Chicago, I 
witnessed the most terrible suffering on cattle 
It made my heart ache to think of these 
poor brutes, cooped up in the open cars, exposed 


to the full blast of an icy western wind.” 


trains. 


Mrs. Fiske asked a number of railway men what 
could be done to alleviate the suffering. 

‘¢ Tt is necessary that cattle shipped in crowded 
cars have plenty of ventilation,” said one expert on 
cattle shipping. ‘*It would be entirely feasible, 
however, to drop a canvas spread over the wind- 
ward side of cattle cars. The expense would not 
be great and the value of cattle saved would more 
than When still farther west Mrs. 
Fiske looked into the condition of the herds turned 
out on the plains. 


meet it.” 


‘‘ The cattle are turned out on the prairies to 
‘¢The snow 
covers up the grass, meagre though it is under the 
The happy ones die; 
It is heart- 
rending to see the poor emaciated creatures in the 
spring, hardly able to stand after their long period 
of enforced starvation. | 


care for themselves,” she said. 
most favorable conditions. 
the unfortunates weather the winter. 


‘‘Tt can’t be that the owners know the suffering 
for which they are responsible,” declared Mrs. 
Fiske. 
would be so unspeakably cruel. 
less. 
Tribune brought it to their attention, they would 
make an effort to bring about better conditions.” 

John P. Haines, president of the Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, said that the 


entire resources of the society would be, back of 


any effort to bring about better conditions for the - 
cattle on the plains and to lessen the suffering in | 


shipment. 
cattle in shipment was considered satisfactory, he 
said, if it could be rigidly enforced. The rail- 
roads consider it too severe, and time and again 
have endeavored to have it modified. The law 
prohibits in the transportation of live stock from 


The present law for the protection of 


one state to another ‘‘ confining the same in cars, 


boats or vessels of any description for a longer 
period than twenty-eight consecutive hours, without 
unloading the same for rest, water and feeding, for 
a period of at least five consecutive hours, unless 


prevented from such unloading by storm or other 


accidental causes.”’ 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Life is composed of lights and shadows. 
times the shadows seem to prevail and we feel 
overpowered with darkness, then the light breaks __ 


through and cheers us. In looking back over the 
six years since the League was founded we can 
remember many times when the darkness seemed 
too deep and the burden to heavy to bear, but 
there have always been gleams of brightness to 
keep up courage and hope. 
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‘¢One can’t imagine that a human being” 
They arethought- 
Perhaps if .they knew, if a paper like the 
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away any of the animals received.” 
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In carrying on any work of charity one feels that 
it belongs to the people. The work is not yours, 
‘not mine, but it belongs to all who are interested in 
it, and the leader or president of any organization 
which is supported by the generosity of the many 
should try to carry on the work in a manner to 
please all who assist in it. But how can this be 


done when criticisms and advice are often so at 


variance? One says, ‘‘Do not venture to give 
Another says, 
**Give to all who willtake a dog or a cat from the 


League.” 


The League rule is, and always has been, to 
‘save as many of the best dogs and cats we receive 
as we have room for and can afford to feed and try 


fen to get them good homes, but we feel most strongly 


that unless we can get homes that we have reason 
_ to believe are good we have no right to give away 
these animals dependent upon mankind for their 
‘happiness or their misery. We believe, for ex- 
ample, that a cat would better be dead than given 
to a family who will leave her to starve on the 
beach at Nantasket or elsewhere. Our agent tells 
us that the sight of those wild, hungry cats at 
Nantasket, sore-eyed and weak with starvation, 
was one of the most pitiful things he ever saw. 


Again, we have been criticised by a few because 
we send a courteous postal card asking if the dog 
or cat we gave away proved satisfactory. I deter- 
_ mined, on account of this criticism and of another 
published statement that all the animals brought to 
the League were killed, to quote a very few out of 
the hundreds of letters and postal cards we have 
received within a few months. 

First I will give one in relation to an old Gordon 
setter, although I have once before quoted from a 
letter regarding him. We had him several weeks 
last spring and almost despaired of ever finding 
any one who would take him. 

This is the last letter received concerning him: 


About Prince 
‘Macon, Georgia, 


Your kind letter of November 28 was duly 
received. I shall tell our children in the Band of 
Mercy meetings how Prince was found bewildered 
wandering about the streets of Boston, and was 
taken to the Rescue League, and cared for until 
we applied for a dog for a pet. I doubt that 
any dog ever made more friends ina short time 


than he has. 
in Macon, so many have taken a fancy to him! 
He is good with every one, and at the same time 
perfectly devoted to us.. He spends a part of his 
time in the school office with me, a part with 
Mrs. B. at the house, goes outdoors with our 
little boy, and often visits a schoolroom of a 
teacher who is especially fond of him. He also 
goes to her room at the house, and will stay with 
her if for any reason he cannot be with us, for 


At home, on the journey, and here 


sometimes we go where we cannot very well take 
him. But he goes nearly everywhere with us. 
At the school devotions he lies by my chair. I 
He 
The children are used 
to him in the school, and he does not cause a dis- 
He never barks in the daytime, but 
does sometimes at night if he hears strange noises. 
He sleeps in my room ona cushion close by my 
bed. 
loudly, and went to the window and stood on his 
hind legs and looked out. I went to see what had 
excited him and found a cow had gotten into the 
yard and was on the lawn. I shouted at her and 
he barked, and that started her so she went the 
way she came. He makes a good watchdog at 
night. | 

Prince is the first thing our little boy thinks of 
in the morning and the last thing at night. I 
really think the child would grieve. himself sick if 
anything should happen to Prince, and we should 
all feel very badly. 


We do not have the little book called ‘‘Friends 
and Helpers,” or the other book you mention, 
‘Two Dogs anda Donkey.” We have a set of the 
Jones Readers, and I think it is an excellent. plan 
to have selections such as those readers contain 


have taken him to prayer meeting with me. 
never makes any trouble. 


turbance. 


He awakened me one night by barking 


bearing upon kindness to animals and birds in 


schoolbooks. We shall be glad of humane litera- 
ture. 
I thank you for your kind wishes, and wish 


you every success in your good work. 
cerely.—G. C. B. 

If any one has a book or books to send to the 
writer of this letter I will give his name and ad- 
dress. He is principal of a school where they 
may not have as many opportunities for getting 
good reading as in some larger places. 


Very sin- 


Look for opportunities of doing kind deeds and 
you will find them. 


TO ; fe 


Canton Junction, December 18, 1904. 

In reply to your postal asking about the cat 
which father took from you on November 14, 
I will say that Tom seems very well and very 
contented and has proved himself a good mouser. 
I have great fun playing with him and watching 
his funny antics.. He will play for an hour with 
a little wooden ball which I give him and which 
he rolls all over the room. Iam very fond of him 
and thank you very much for giving him to me 
Yours truly. —S. W. W. 

Notre.— The cat referred toin the above was a 
neighborhood cat who insisted on coming to the 
League. He wasreturned several times to thetene- 
ment he came from, but would not stay, so his 
owner gave him up to the League. 


Brighton, Massachusetts. 
Thé dog referred to isO. K. anda general favor- 
ite with the whole neighborhood, especially among 
the children. Thought at first he was a spaniel, 
but seems to be a Newfoundland now. Thanks. 


Respectfully. — D. F. S. T. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
I hope you will pardon my neglect in not an- 
I intended to call on 
you instead of writing, but illness has prevented 
my doing so. The dear little dog I got from the 
League is contented and very happy and I am 
greatly pleased with her. I call her Dolly instead 
of Nellie. You would hardly know her, she is so 
round and well developed. The moment I 
brought her in the house she seemed at home. 
She sleeps at the foot of my bed every night, is 
well and is very fond of dog bread, but don’t care 
for any kind of meat. I am glad it happened I 
took her, for she is a very lovable baby, and I 
think a great deal of her. 


swering your postal before. 


Wishing you the very 
best of successin your good work, I am sincerely. 


Mrs its oo: 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Perhaps you remember giving a little black and 
tan dog to me the first part of last month. I 
thought I would write and let you know how he 
was getting on. I don’t think you would know 
him for the same dog, he has grown so much larger 
and fatter. I have just had to buy him a new 


collar because he outgrew the old one. I am so 
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fond of him that it would be hard now to lose him” 
or be obliged to part with him. 


Some time I am going to have his picture taken 
and will send it to the League. He may not bea 
very handsome or valuable dog, but he is most 


At any time you should have another like him let — 


me know and I will come at once and get him. 


‘The eczema troubles him a little yet, otherwise he 


Very truly.—V. A. E. 


is well. 


South Sudbury, Massachusetts. 

I thought I would write a few lines to let 
you know how Teddy is getting along. He has 
run away three times, but I got him. 
dog, and my wife likes him very much, He is 
good to the cat and plays with it. The other day - 


_he ran away, and I left my work half a day to find 
I got home with him at ten o’clock at night. 


him. 
I am coming to Boston soon, and I will come and! 


see you. IJ remain yours.—W. Es, 


Every night — 
when I come home from the office he is waiting to 
greet me, and is just the dearest dog that ever was. — 


Heisagood — 


sé 


affectionate andI am sure is happy in his home. __ =. 
Thanking you very much for him, I am, yours. — + 1K 
truly. —S. A. W. y 
Woburn, Massachusetts. — a 

Your postal card received, and will endeavor to 
answer same. The cat I took from you some little __ +e 
time ago seems perfectly contented and happy, and © : ee 
~ he has.a good home with me. I have named him ~ oi 
Sammy, and think the world of him, as I do of iss 
all cats. He sits in my lap and puts his little paw ~ af 
on my face as cute as can be, and follows "ne ~ ig 
everywhere I go. I wish I hada picture of him — ithe 
to send you. If I get one later on, will send it to — ae. 
you. He has caught three mice since I had him. ee 
Since taking the cat from your home I haye — aS 
become quite interested to see the place, and if IT — eF Be 
ever come out there will make a point to come and 
visit the home. I do not go out very much, but sof 
trust I may see the place some time. Thanking ae 
you for your kindness, I remain, very truly yours. Ge 
—_Mrs. E. A. F. hs ee 
Boston, November 18, 1904. | ; a 

The dog in question isthe dearest little fellow “a 
possible. We think the world of him. Heseems ray 
very happy and contented. We only wish we had 
another like him as his playmate and companion. — ae 


ro 
Cr 


‘ ba AS Roslindale, Massachusetts. 
= The fox terrier which we received from the 


BS ing. _ Naturally at his age he is quite a care, but 
cis learning and [ think in time will make an excel- 
lent companion. He is full of life, and his eyes, 
___which at the time he came to us showed only a 
____ lively mischief, are beginning to express intelli- 
gence as he learns to understand our conversation 
with him. We give him his liberty now, and so 
_ far it works well, as he seems to need more exer- 
cise than he can get in the house. He is quiet 
nights, which is quite remarkable for so young a 
dog. He sleeps alone in the kitchen. 
inclined to be snappy and bad tempered, I think 
__we can teach him to be kind, as he has greatly im- 
‘2 a proved in that respect. At first his biting was dis- 
_ couraging, but now | can take a bone from him, 
} My husband enjoys 
ae him very much, as he is so full of life. Very truly 
 yours.—H. F. F. 


which shows quite a gain. 


Winchester, Massachusetts. 


we got from the League, October 16, 1904, is doing 
% nicely, seems to be increasing isewhat in weight. 
We think a great deal of him and have named him 
_ Fritz. He is very intelligent and learns readily, is 

quite fond of candy, nuts and grapes. He is on 
hand, when I come home with my shopping bag, 
for a piece of candy. He teases to go to bed with 
Preston and starts upstairs with the boy, where he 
stays until our bedtime; then he goes to his bed of 
hay beside the furnace. 

He is affectionate, kind, intelligent, 
think everything of him. , 
_ Should be pleased to have you call if at any time 
you find it convenient. With best wishes for you 


and we 


and the noble work in which you are engaged, I 

a Se am, yours.—Mrs. W. R. 

Bae 

Ste Melrose, Massachusetts. 
ae: Both cats are satisfactory. The one I got for 
aie _ myself is especially contented. We call him 
____- Velvet. I discovered a few hours after I got. him 

“ae that he knows many tricks, among which is that of 

_ ‘sitting up” for anything he wants. Thanking 

-——s- you for your kind. interest in him, I am, very 

a er cordially yours.—F. W. | 

ah 
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While 


It is with pleasure that I write you that the dog | 


ii 


Chelsea, Massachusetts, November 24, 1904. 

The little dog we took from your place is well 
and happy and we alllove her. Mammais going to 
take my picture with the dog and we will send you 
one. Gypsy eats shoes, Bibles and rubbers, but 
we love her just the same. Your little friend and 
well wisher.—Grace C. MacIntyre. 


OR, Bal 
~ Tere 
‘ Froma photograph sent by Mrs. H. L. Hall, who has given him 

a good home. 


BEAUTY, ONCE A LEAGUE DOG. 


LEAGUE NEWS we 


AND NOTES 


The fair at Copley Hall was very successful. 
It was under the charge of Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, 
who also superintended the dog show. The exhi- 
bition of pet dogs was very largely attended and 
the voting, which, as was quite natural, was gov- 
erned more by the popularity of the owner of the 
dog than by the beauty or intelligence of the dog, 
was very spirited and added over three hundred 
dollars to the receipts of the fair. Mrs. John C. 
Fairchild, Jr.’s, arrangement of the luncheon and 
tea was very artistic and excited much admiration. 
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Mrs. Edward Frothingham very kindly offered | 


her house on Beacon street for an after sale of two 

days, and as there were still some articles left the 

sale was continued for a week at the League, the 

two sales adding about two hundred dollars to the 

sum total, bringing the receipts up to the neighbor- 

hood of twenty-nine. hundred dollars and possibly 
more. 


An immediate payment of two thousand dollars 
on the Carver street houses being called for by 
terms of the contract, this sum had to be taken from 
the money received from the fair. This will leave 
our treasury still at a low ebb, and all who are in- 
terested in the work of sheltering and caring for 
homeless animals should help us to the best of their 


ability in our winter’s work. 


A touching incident took place in connection 
with the fair. 
she had made and with them handed two dollars to 
the president. ‘‘Is this money for the fair also?” 
the president asked. The woman replied, ‘‘I 
guess you don’t remember me.” The president 
acknowledged that while her face seemed familiar 
she could not place her. Then the woman said: 
‘‘T brought my little dog in here last summer be- 
cause my husband couldn’t pay the license, ‘and I 
was feeling so badly about it you gave me the 
money for the license. The dog is more loved by 
all the family than ever, and I mean to save up the 
money and pay back the whole five dollars.” She 
was told that her act of gratitude was payment 
enough and she must not make any sacrifices to 
bring any more money to the League. 

Two or three members of the League gave money 
last summer to be used in such cases as this, and it 
is to be hoped the incident just given will reward 
them. One boy of fourteen, sobbing bitterly, came 
to give up his dog last summer. His mother was 
summoned, and it was found right to pay the license 
on this dog also. Several other similar incidents 
occurred. 


Rescued Horses. 

With the small fund given the president of the 
League to use inthe behalf of horses, fifteen horses 
that the law could not take from their owners, but 


horses that were old, lame and unfit for work, 


have been bought and put out of their misery. 
Other good work for horses has been done. More 
funds are needed. 


A woman brought in a few articles 


Christmas at the Animal Rescue League 


The usual Christmas entertainment at the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver street, was given 
Wednesday afternoon from four until six. 
before the time arrived children might be seen 
waiting outside, and an eager throng of about 


seventy-five children and adults passed through the — 


doors between the hours named. Old women, 
young women with little babies in their arms, lame 


and sickly looking children and children rosy with 


health were there, the great majority being resi- 


dents of the neighborhood. 

The tree was very handsomely decorated and 
loaded with candy and toys. Ona table near the 
tree were a number of new garments for women 
and children. On another stand were games and 
picture books. 

Everything, including the refreshments, was 


given or purchased by money sent for the express” 
Nothing 


purpose of providing the entertainment. 
is ever taken from the League treasury for this 
Christmas party, which is held every year for the 


purpose of interesting the neighborhood in the 


work and encouraging a feeling of kindness, sym- 
pathy and mutual help. To some infirm neigh- 
bors and to a few members of the League living at 
a distance, upon whom a little package of Christmas 
cheer would be well bestowed, boxes and parcels 
were sent. I will quote from a letter received 
from one poor woman who has heretofore been 


able to-attend the Christmas gathering, but this — 
year was not well enough and was also too far — 


away. 


A peculiar instance in connection with a dog 
took. place at the League Christmas week. On 
Christmas day a well-dressed man was seen on a 
street near the League very much intoxicated. 
He had a handsome Boston terrier on a leash, and 
following him were two evil-looking colored men, 
whose appearance and manner showed plainly 
they were watching for a chance to possess them- 
selves of the beautiful terrier. One of the League 
workers passing along just at that moment took 


the whole scene in, and accosting the drunken man 
He managed 


asked him if he would sell his dog. 
to answer that the dog was a pet and he was on 
his way home with her. Mrs. F told him it 
was not safe to have the dog with him, as he was 
not fit to take care of her. The man seemed very 
much confused, and when Mrs. F offered to 


Long 
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take the dog to the Animal Réscue Leagueand keep . 


her until he or his wife came for her he consented. 

Two days passed by and no one came to claim 
the dog, but on Wednesday afternoon a man and 
woman came to the League in great distress. The 
man said he had been walking the streets day and 
night since he came to himself looking for his 
dog, and he exclaimed, ‘‘For God’s sake,. don’t 
tell me she isn’t here!’”? The door of.a little room 
Was opened and out came the dog. It would be 
no more than truth to say that man and dog rushed 


into each other’s arms and the man cried like a’ 


child. The woman was almost as overcome, and 
she got her share next in the dog’s joyful welcome. 

The man had not the least recollection of any- 
thing that had happened to him. When he came 
to himself his bag containing his best clothes, his 
money and his dog were gone. He was almost 


crazy, his wife said, over the loss of the dog, and 


had not been able to rest night or day for worry- 
ing about her. When he asked what he should 
pay the League, Mrs. F , who had undoubtedly 
saved the dog by bringing it to the League, an- 
swered, ‘Give a promise that you will not get in 
that condition again; but if you are in any danger 


of it don’t take the dog out with you.” The man 


promised, and he and his wife and dog went 
away, the two former heaping blessings on the 
League. 


A few days before Christmas a man and his wife 
started for Florida, taking a pet dog with them. 
When they got as far as Providence the man went to 
the baggage car to look at his dog and no dog was 
there. The baggage master said he must have 
slipped his collar and got away, probably just before 
the train left Boston or at Back Bay station. The 
man was distracted. Heand his wife had brought 
the dog up from a puppy, and having no children 
loved him almost as much as if he were a child. 


The man returned at once to Boston and walked 


the streets all night seeking his dog, but the next 
day he was obliged to go on his way again. A 
nephew of the couple living in Everett notified 
the League, and a few hours after this notification 
the dog was brought to the League by some one 
who had found him wandering disconsolate on the 
streets. The nephew was at once sent for and 
came to identify the dog. When he got there and 
recognized the dog he said he should send a tele- 
gram immediately to his uncle and aunt. He had 


~ 


_ hospitality are glad to return? 


heard that his aunt was ill from the loss, and the 
telegram, he declared, would be the best Christmas 
present she ever had. The dog was to be very 
carefully crated and sent after his owners. 


Could there be any better proof of the kind 
treatment the animals receive at the League than 
the fact that dogs once having been partakers of its 
Two cases have 
happened recently to prove this. A dog was in 
the League about a week and then a home was 
found for him on Massachusetts avenue. A few 
days later he was found just outside the League 
door waiting for a chance to get in. He had run 
away from his new home. When he was let in he 
ran into the cottage kennels and went of his own 
accord to the door of the room he had occupied 
while there. 

A handsome collie who is given to wandering 
has three times been picked up and brought to the 
League. One day last month, late in the after- 
noon, he was discovered sitting on the doorsteps of 
51 Carver street, and when the door was opened 
he rushed in, showing as much pleasure as if he 
had just got home from a visit. A little later and 
he might have been seen having a fine game of ball 
in the house. 


A very pretty little female spaniel puppy was 
picked up in a field, half frozen and one leg in- 
jured. ‘he kind person who found the little crea- 
ture kept her a few days, then brought her to the 
League. A good home was found for her. 


We have sent four times to-Nantasket beach and 
the agents sent have succeeded in getting over 
forty cats, most of them being weak with hunger 
and afflicted with very sore eyes which are prob- 
ably the result of exposure tothe cold and stormy 
weather and suffering for food and water. There 
are still quite a number of cats suffering and 
slowly dying there, but the expense of sending is 
so great that we cannot do the work we would 


, gladly do had we sufficient means. The demands 


made upon the League in and near the city are so 
great that three men and a boy cannot attend to 
the calls that come in every day. One morning 
recently the record book showed nearly fifty calls 
to go for dogs, cats and kittens that day. As the 
distances between the places are often great, it can 
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readily be seen that we need more help if we are’ 
going to be prompt in responding, and more help 
means more money. 


A little dog looking as if he were quite past his 
youth, and with a most curious display of two little 
eeth caused by an undershot jaw, was brought to 
the League one day this month, and being so little 
we kept him most of the time in the offices, in 
fact he spent as much of his time as he could in the 
president’s lap while she was dictating her letters. 
We had little hope of finding his own home as his 
collar had on it no address, and we imagined that 
he looked neglected, but to our joy and relief he 
was reclaimed by his owner, who said that if the 
dog had been let alone he would have gone home. 
This is another lesson to those whose kind hearts 
sometimes make them too ready to imagine a dog 
to be lost when he is only having a little run all by 
himself. . 


_ There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


timely dose of one of these remedies. 


information of their use. 


Save the Dogs! 


The Naples Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals offered.some time ago to undertake the care 


of stray dogs seized by the police, and_ the. 


painless destruction of those unclaimed, provided © 


the municipality of Naples defrayed half the cost 
of building the Dogs’ Home and paid 3d._per 
day towards the maintenance of each dog. 

The Veterinary College has now outbid the 
society by offering to provide the building gratis. 
This means that nearly all the dogs will be vivisect- 
ed, as in Italy there is no restriction on vivisection, 
and all medical students make experiments on liv- 


ing animals without using anesthetics. To save 
them from this terrible fate the society must build 
the Home entirely at its own expense. For this 


the funds in hand are quite inadequate ; £700 more 
will be needed, of which £300 have been already 
guaranteed. Will you help? 


Any money given for this purpose will be re- aa 


turned if the scheme is not carried out. 
Contributions will be gratefully received and 
promptly acknowledged by 


MR. LEONARD T. HAWKSLEY, 


2 Via Vittoria, 
Naples, Italy. 
I have 


would doubtless be greatly appreciated by Mr. 


Hawksley and should be sent in registered letter. — 


—Anna Harris Smith. 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- ~ 
ally says: ‘With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 

om rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 


frank A. Burrelle Developed the 


aiming to supply artists, writers, actors rb at 


and other persons in public life with com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the . 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EpIToR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


received the above notice from the 
Naples society through Mr. Ernest Bell’s excel- 
lent magazine, The Animals’ Friend, published 
in Loudon. Any response insums, small or large, 
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@ would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
_____ do at all for a delicate baby dog. 

a ® e 

_ Potter & Wrightington 
ae 35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 

. CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 
ee 

ee IF Girone ts 
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___ FAILS to CURE your cough 


a 


BS FOU OLOLeS. Oa ue 


877 Washington St., opp. Oak 


4 
' 


ae mt this season of the year we find that 
Eigpss dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
; in good condition and their general health fine- 
—_ Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
_ which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 


. . . We refund your money... 


_ Washington St., cor. Hanover.{[Summer St., cor. South 
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LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay a 


Suey pol 


‘A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the watm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Kitcat for Cats 


Used by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston 


To Cat Lovers: 


In introducing 
Kitcat to the read- 
ers of this paper 
we do so with the 
knowledge that we 
aellias a iii have, at last, se- 
cured that which all lovers of cats have long looked for 
—a natural tonic for cats. KITCAT is a combination of 
the pure extracts of herbs, all of which are necessary to 
the perfect health of cats, and which they are unable 
to obtain in the domestic state. KITCAT will keep your 
cats in perfect. condition, is a preventative of all humors 
and makes the fur fine and silky. KITCAT is given in 
milk or in the food, five drops each day. KIiTCAT has 
been given a thorough trial and we know it will do 
all we claim. 


KITCAT can be obtained of nearly all druggists. If 
your druggists does not keep it we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. Regular size, 25c. Trial size, 1oc. 


CHAS. I. BICKUM 
HAVERHILL E ee MASS. 


48@- Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Mailing pice 60 cents. 
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Mailing price 50 cents. 


Andrews’ Stories of My Four Friends. 
Mailing price 45 cents. 


Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature Told Her 
Children. 
; Mailing price 55 cents. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


GINN & COTIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. Y. 
Specialist 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE .. . 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


3TO 6 P. M. DAILY 


Our Fieuriocted Friends 


Secrets of the Woods. a 
Mailing price 60 cents. = 


Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 60 cents. — 


Hardy’s Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes 
Mailing price 45 cents. 
Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Mailing price $1.65. 
Stickney’s Earth and Sky No. 8. 
Mailing price 40 cents. 
Strong’s All the Year Round. ~ ve 
Three parts: Autumn, Winter, < 
Mailing price 35 cents 


4 acer 


he 
Columbus — 


Headquarters for Dog Supplic : 


Dog Crates for Shipping ies from $3.00 to $04 

“ee 
Dog cater Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves ¢ 
Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of ah 
Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, et 


or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. nM ee 


inh Bee 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
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